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mitted us to enter his laboratory, and to be witnesses of his 
manipulations ; and among the best recommendations of the 
articles treated in his work, are the free declarations of 
his own experience. We have no hesitation in saying 
explicitly, that the work just analysed has advanced the 
sciences to which it has been devoted, and that we look for- 
ward with earnestness for the remaining volumes. We 
have not attempted a comparison of these works which we 
have been reviewing, either as it relates to their plates, or 
their other contents. Neither do we mean to institute such 
a comparison now. Our views have been distinctly stated, 
and we trust adhered to. By the liberality of quotation, these 
works are their own reviewers. We have furnished the ma- 
terials of independent criticism, — we yield them to our read- 
ers, for we have not left ourselves room to employ them. 



Akt. XIII. Letters from tlie South, written during an excursion 
in the summer of 181 6. By the author of John Bull and Brotliei" 
Jonathan, $c. tifc. New York, J. Eastburn & Co. 1817. 2 
vols. 

These letters comprise « occasional sketches' of Virginia, 
and other things. The plan is to make an excursion into 
Virginia and defray the expenses by writing a book about 
whatever the 'regular built traveller,' as he styles himself, 
happens to see or think of, during his 'tour ; which plan he 
executes with great fidelity, insomuch that his readers would 
not have been dissatisfied, had he even omitted some parts of 
what he has accomplished. He announces himself in the title 
page as the author of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, two 
works of some celebrity in their time ; and intimates in his 
motto that he has a jocular way with himself, and maintains 
throughout the journey, the air and pretention of being a very 
clever, queer fellow. He finds great cause of merriment in 
the theories about the original peopling of this continent, and 
seems to have shaken his sides much over geological systems. 
He has undoubtedly read Tooke's Pantheon, and more or less 
of Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, for he speaks familiarly 
of « daddy Neptune' — makes an elegant allusion to Phaeton, 
whom he calls a ' tandem gentleman of ancient times' — intro- 
duces the sisters of the said Phaeton, who < were stiff, upright, 
slender tabbies, he'll be bound, and were changed into poplars 
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for enticing Diana at a tea party, and, what is a still better, 
thing, mentions * Dan Homer* as having * kept a grammar 
school at Smyrna ;' all which we take to be right humorous 
and laughable. There are also divers ingenious puns and 
sprightly sallies scattered through these letters ; for instance, 
* the spots on the sun frightened some women into the spotted 
fever,' and the Dutchman of Wier's Cave makes the most of 
a long story, ' being doubtless the best he had to his back/ 
and much more of the same sort, all done in the same waggish, 
inimitable manner. Meantime higher matters are not for- 
gotten ; the causes that can and cannot produce a division of 
the United States are discussed, — literature is reviewed under 
the three divisions of poetry, prose, and criticism — the repre- 
sentative system is analysed — a single combat between a dog 
and a pig is described, from which the latter comes off supe- 
riour, and takes the « enemy's artillery,' videlicet, ' a hollow 
bone' — and wholesome animadversions are made upon short 
sleeves and petticoats, bankers and paper money, the mathe- 
maticks and the abominable practice of waltzing. The wri- 
ter sets his face redoubtably against all imitation, and in his 
resolute determination to be original, he sometimes goes near 
to illustrate one of his own remarks, 'that every avenue to 
rational originality is so completely choaked up by preceding 
writers, that there is now no way of being original, except by 
being absurd.' p. 47. vol. 1. It is a lamentable thing for 
those authors who are under the necessity of supplying the 
publick with originality, that their predecessors have exhaust- 
ed the stock, and we think it would be no more than reason- 
able in the publick to excuse them from making books, espe- 
cially as it seems that every thing has been already said and 
often repeated. When the publick shall have the justice to 
grant this indulgence, it will probably cease to hear the com- 
plaints of authors who are now subjected to the hard requisi- 
tion of being original at the expense of making themselves re- 
diciilous. 

Itseems that the author of John Bull &c. is a Northerner, who 
' floundered' into Virginia < with a pack of prejudices as large 
as a peddlar's,' and expected the first ceremony on his enter- 
ing the state would be to gouge him and strangle him with 
mintjulap whether he would or no; but to his great surprise 
he found himself permitted to look at the country and the peo- 
ple with both his eyes, and take as little of mint julap as he 
pleased. On the whole he found the Virginians, though a 
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little different from the people to whom he had been accus- 
tomed, not much better or worse. Now we presume that 
many Northern persons have arrived at the same notion with- 
out ever Jlatmdering into Virginia. Self-loye, vanity and 
pride, lead most men to think well of their own family, town, 
state and country, and the prejudice is as salutary as it is nat- 
ural. This prejudice necessarily brings with it a proportion- 
able jealousy or injustice towards others. The advantages 
are, that it gives individuals and a community a character to 
support, and excites in them a spirit of riyalship and emula- 
tion, and makes them vigilant to watch over their rights and 
vindicate their claims upon each other. This sentiment ex- 
ists, no doubt, in a greater or less degree in every state, and 
sometimes it is wrought up into a little excess in times of 
political excitement ; but it is not, we think, in general alarm- 
ingly violent in any part of the United States ; at least we 
do not hear any persons of our acquaintance speak of the Vir- 
ginians, at present, with any great signs of animosity. 

The following is a more pleasing picture of slavery than is 
commonly drawn, and is probably quite as just as that with 
which we are more frequently presented. 

< The plantation is large ; containing, I believe, between nine 
and ten thousand acres ; and several hundred negroes are attached 
to it. Some of the females are employed in taking care of the 
children, or in household occupations ; others in the fields ; while 
the old ones enjoy a sort of otiutn cum dignitate, at their quarters. 
These quarters consist of log cabins, disposed in two rows on either 
side a wide avenue, with each a little garden, in which they raise 
vegetables. Whitewashed and clean, they exhibited an appearance 
of comfort, which, in some measure, served to reconcile me to bond- 
age. At the door of one of these, as we walked this way one 
evening, stood a little old negro, with his body bent in a curve 
and his head as white as snow, leaning on what an Irishman would 
call a shillalah. He was the patriarch of the tribe ; and enjoyed 
in his old age a life of perfect ease. You might hear him laugh 
half a mile ; and he seemed to possess a full portion of that unre- 
flecting gay ety, which, happily for his race, so generally falls to 
their portion, and perhaps makes them some amends for the loss of 
freedom. Relying on their master for the supply of all their wants, 
they are in a sort of state of childhood, — equally exempt with chil- 
dren, from all the cares of providing support and subsistence,for 
their offspring. This old man is of an unknown age ; bis birth 
being beyond history or tradition ; and having once been in the 
service of Lord Dunmore, he looks down with a dignified contempt 
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on the plebeian slaves around him. The greatest aristocrat in the 
world, is one of these fellows who has belonged to a great man,— 
I mean with the exception of his master.* pp. 23 — 25. 

He gives a pleasing representation of Richmond and its 
former inhabitants. 

'It is beautifully situated, just on the line of division between 
the region of sea-sand, and of river alluvions, and at the foot of 
James River rapids. Above, the river foams and roars among the 
rocks ; below, it winds gently and quietly through a sweet land- 
scape of meadows, and golden harvest fields. It was once, and 
untd lately, inhabited principally by a race of most ancient and 
respectable planters, having estates in the country, who chose it 
for their residence for the sake of social enjoyment. They formed 
a society, which, I am sorry to say, is now seldom to be met with 
in any of our cities ; I mean, a society of people, not exclusively 
monopolized by money-making pursuits, but of liberal education, 
liberal habits of thinking and acting, and possessing both leisure 
and inclination to cultivate those feelings, and pursue those ob- 
jects, which exalt our nature, rather than increase our fortune.' 
pp. 50, 51. 

'In fact, no young man, now-a-days, at least in our commercial 
places, thinks of sitting down quietly in the enjoyment of wealth, 
and the cultivation of those elegant pursuits which adorn our na- 
ture, and exalt a country. Sometimes, indeed, he becomes what 
is called a gentleman, that is to say, he abandons every useful or 
honourable pursuit, and either lounges away a contemptible exist- 
ence in doing nothing, or in doing what he ought not to have done. 
But the most common fate of young men, in our part of the world, 
who inherit great fortunes is, to set about making them greater.' 
pp, 52, 53. 

The writer gives a dissertation of some length upon the 
subject of colleges and systems of education, in which he 
maintains that we devote too much time to the mathematicks 
and too little to polite learning. It has not been our fortune 
to meet with many of our countrymen who are oyerburthened 
with matematical science, nor do we think skill in algebra 
necessarily makes a man stupid or proves him to be so. Math- 
ematical studies form a greater part of education in France 
than in any other country, yet the French are not reputed to 
be dull. The fault of our education is not so much that it 
is ill directed, as that there is not enough of it. As the quan- 
tity of our literature increases the quality will probably im- 
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prove ; at present it is, as it naturally should be, like our 
manufactures, of the coarser kind and adapted to common use. 
But we are making very good progress towards the produc- 
tion of what is more rich and fine in each. If we continue 
to advance with our present pace, we shall in due time fabricate 
as good cloth as the French and as good cutlery as the Eng- 
lish, and make as good books.as either. What a deal of pains 
is taken by our philosophers and our writers of essays of two 
pages long, to account for the fact that our literature is not 
on a level with that of Europe ; yet to us it is much the same 
as to undertake to show why the Cherokees do not manufac- 
ture their own blankets, and we think that the Cherokee, who 
should set about making a plough or an axe, would do more 
towards introducing the manufacturing of blankets, than all 
the sages of the nation who should sit down and hold talks on 
the subject of their not making them, and the causes why they 
do not. Our literature is no doubt a very interesting subject, 
but we do not see any occasion for all the sagacity and pro- 
foundness that so many writers affect to display in speculating 
about it. Various projects have been proposed for bringing 
about a grand revolution in this particular, and making us 
rivals of the Europeans. The author of these letters makes 
two proposals ; one is, that we should have a race of original 
geniuses, who shall think and write like themselves, and not 
like the English. This is a very simple project and effects 
the whole object at once. It would, however, we think, be a 
great encouragement towards the execution of this plan, if 
congress should offer a bounty on all original conceptions and 
novel combinations of ideas, that may be invented or discov- 
ered by any native or naturalized citizen of the United States, 
and impose a high duty at the same time upon all importations 
of original matter from abroad. The other proposal is to 
substitute the study of the belles lettres,in our colleges, for that 
of the mathematicks. The students should not straiten and 
perplex their intellects with geometrical demonstrations or 
mine their way with stupid assiduity into the depths of science, 
as they are compelled to do by our present mode of institu- 
tion — they should walk at large on the surface of learning, 
and sit in flowery bowers on its heights, where they may 
breathe a pure atmosphere and contemplate agreeable pros- 
pects. We have heard of a great many prodigious improve- 
ments that might be made in our systems of education, more 
especially from young gentlemen of the age of eigteen or twen~ 
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ty years, of whom we have known some twenty or thirty, each 
of whom could give a short and easy process by which great 
poets, accomplished scholars &c. might be produced as rapidly 
and easily as nails or shot can be manufactured j while those 
who are more advanced in life and have attained some good 
eminence in the world, have a pretty uniform prejudice on 
this subject, and are content with an old and very plain, 
though somewhat tedious way of becoming a man of taste, 
knowledge and mental refinement, which is by reading and 
studying night and day the most distinguished authors in lit- 
erature and science, both in the ancient and modern languages. 
Of this we already do something at our colleges in youth, and 
by our firesides afterwards ; and every year adds something 
to the aggregate of intellectual, wealth that circulates in th« 
community, and it will continue to increase as means, leasure, 
and facilities are multiplied, and as the demands of publick 
opinion and taste require. We must wait for the gradual 
progress of circumstances and formation of habits. Many of 
the ingenious contrivances that are proposed for the im- 
provement of our literature, are much the same, as if one 
were to attempt to promote the growth of a plant, by applying 
a mechanical power to force it upwards. We might as well 
think of converting our manufactories of cotton cloth into 
those of Brussels lace, as of transforming, all at once, our 
writers of reviews and newspaper essays into fine authors, 
and our sign painters into first rate artists. As it is, we 
have nothing to be ashamed of ; we already do many things as 
well as any other people, and some things better, and our skill 
is daily increasing. But of all men, those, who are complain- 
ing and proposing new schemes, do the least to help us for- 
ward — as to their schemes they are generally mere trifling, 
and may be ranked with machines for teaching grammar, and 
proposals for communicating a perfect knowledge of a whole 
language in six lessons — their complaints are not unfrequent- 
ly frivolous and the offspring of weakness, and an insensibility 
to our real worth and claims as a community ; but if they are 
just, they certainly ought, out of respect to our national feel- 
ing, to be urged with some moderation ; as they imply facts 
that are somewhat mortifying to our pride. 

As a counterpart to the picture of slavery which we have 
already quoted, we extract the following. 

Vol. VI. No. s. . 48 
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' The sun was shining out very hot, — and in turning an angle of 
the road, we encountered the following group ; First, a little cart, 
drawn by one horse, in which five or six half naked black children 
were tumbled, like pigs, together. The cart had no covering — and 
they seemed to have been actually broiled to sleep. Behind the 
cart marched three black women, with head, neck, and breasts un- 
covered, and without shoes or stockings ; next came three men, 
bare-headed, half naked, and chained together with an ox-chain. 
Last of all came a white man. — a white man ! — on horseback, car- 
rying pistols in his belt, and who, as we passed him, had the impu- 
dence to look us in the face without blushing. I should like to have 
seen him hunted by bloodhounds. At a house where we stopped a 
a little further on, we learned, that he had bought these miserable 
beings in Maryland, and was marching them in this manner to some 
one of the more Southern states.' pp. 128, 129. 

The two different descriptions of men that inhabit Virginia 
are thus contrasted. 

' Whatever may be the imaginary, the greater portion of the real 
denizens of this part of the country are mere matter-of-fact Ger- 
mans ; four square, solid, and deliberative smokers, as e'er put 
pipe in mouth, or carried a tin tobacco-box. They are of the genuine 
useful class of people, who make two dozen ruddy blades of clover 
grow where never aone grew before — who save all they make — work 
harder andharderytherichertheygrow; speak wellofthegovernment, 
except when the taxing-man pays a visit, and pay their trifle of as- 
sessment with as bad a grace as any people you will see in a sum- 
mer's day. It is singular, what a difference there is between these 
and the Tuckahoe. The latter is a gallant, high-spirited, lofty, 
lazy sort of being, much more likely to spend money than earn it, 
and who, however he may consume, is not very likely to add much 
to the fruits of the earth. People are very apt to judge of them- 
selves by a comparison with others, and the Tuckahoe, feeling him- 
self so greatly superior to his slaves, is inclined to hold every body 
else equally his inferior. This sense of imaginary superiority is the 
parent of high qualities, and prevents the possessor very often from 
indulging mean and contemptible propensities. Pride, indeed, is 
a great preserver of human virtue, which is often so weak as to re- 
quire the support of some prop less pure than itself. Hence it is, 
that the pride of family, and the sense of superiority, when prop- 
erly directed, are the parents of high heroic characteristics, just as 
when improperly directed they are used as licenses for every spe- 
cies of debauchery, and justifications for every breach of morality 
and decorum. To minds properly constituted, the reputation of a 
father is a spur to excellence, a conservator of virtue ; but to pet- 
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ty intellects, it is a mere diploma of foily and impertinence. The 
last think, because they were hatched in the eagle's nest, they 
must, of necessity, be young eagles, whether they take their lofty 
flight in the regions of the stars, or wallow in puddles with geese 
and swine. 

The Tuckahoe of the better sort is a gallant, generous person, 
who is much better qualified to defend his country in time of war, 
than to enrich it in a period of peace. He is like a singed cat, 
and very often takes as much pains to appear worse than he is, as 
some people among us do to appear better. In short, the Tucka- 
hoe belongs to a class of beings, among whom, in limes of great 
danger, when the existence of a people is at stake, will be found 
the men who will be most likely to save or sink with their coun- 
try. Manual industry seldom produces great men, and it is not 
often that the best citizens make the bravest soldiers.' pp. 
137—139. 

The following is one among the many good descriptions of 
scenery contained in these letters. 

' I am now in the very midst of that great congregation of hills, 
comprising all the spurs, branches, knobs, and peaks, of the great 
chain which has been called, with a happy aptitude, the backbone 
of America. From the window where I am now writing, I can 
see them running into each other, as when we lock our fingers to- 
gether, exhibiting an infinitude of various outlines ; some waving, 
other rising in peaks, and others straight for many miles. Every 
where they are covered from top to bottom with every various 
shade of green foliage ; except that here and there a bare rocky 
promontory is seen, crowned at its summit with pines. As the 
clouds pass over, an infinite succession of light and shadow is pro- 
duced, that occasions a perpetual variety in the combinations of 
scenery. The sides of many of the ridges are, at intervals, ribbed 
with forests of pine, the deep foliage of which fringes the rocky 
projections from the foot to the summit, hroad at the bottom and 
ending in a point. Between these projecting ribs, in the deep 
glens, is seen a motley host of forest trees, all green, but all dif- 
ferent in proportion as they are exposed to the sun, or enveloped in 
the shade. In some places appear extensive patches of deep red or 
brown, where the trees have been set on fire, either by accident, 
or with a view to turn the side of the hill into pasture. 

« In traversing this mountain region, one of the first things that 
struck me was the solemn, severe silence, which prevailed every 
where, and only broken, at distant intervals, by the note of the 
cock of the woods ; the chirping of a ground squirrel ; the crash of 
a falling tree ; or the long echoes of the fowler's gun, which ren- 
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der the silence, thus broken in upon for a moment, still more strik- 
ing. But if it should happen that a gust of wind comes on, the 
scene of repose is instantly changed intoone of sublime and appal- 
ling noise and motion. The forest roars, the trees totter, and the 
limbs crack, in a way that is calculated to alarm the stoutest city 
tourist. You can hear it coming at a distance, roaring like far-off 
thunder, and warning the traveller to get into some clear spot, out 
of the reach of the falling trees.' pp. 150— 152. 

The following portrait is, we think, very well drawn. 

' The queer little man we used to call the little duke, who first 
attracted our notice, I remember, by making his appearance in our 
great public walk, dressed in a full suit of white dimity, with a 
white hat, a little white dog, and a little switch in his hand. Here, 
of a sunny day, the little duke would ramble about with the lofty 
air of a man of clear estate, or lean against a tree, and scrutinize 
the ladies as they passed, with the recognizance of a thorough -bred 
connoisseur. Sometimes he would go to the circus— that is to say, 
you would see him laying most luxuriously over a fence just oppo- 
site, where, as the windows were open in the summer, he could 
hear the music and see the shadow of the horses on the opposite 
wall, without its costing him a farthing. 

< In this way he lived until the Corporation pulled down a small 
wooden building in the yard of what was then the government- 
house, when the duke and his dog scampered out of it like two 
rats. He had lived here upon a little bed of radishes ; but now 
he and his dog were obliged to dissolve partnership, for his master 
could no longer support him. The dog I never saw again ; but the 
poor duke gradually descended into the. vale of poverty. His white 
dimity could not last forever, and he gradually went to seed, 
and withered like a stately onion. In fine he was obliged to work, 
and that ruined him — for nature had made him a gentleman. — And 
a gentleman is the caput mortuum of human nature, out of which 
you can make nothing under heaven — but a gentleman. He first 
carried wild game about to sell j but this business not answering, 
he bought himself a buck and saw, and became a redoubtable saw- 
yer. But he could not get over his old propensity — and whenever 
a lady passed where he was at work, the little man was always 
observed to stop his saw, lean his knee on the stick of wood, and 
gaze at her till she was quite out of sight. Thus, like Antony, he 
sacrificed the world for a woman — for he soon lost all employ- 
ment — he was always so long about his work. The last time I 
saw him he was equipped in the genuine livery of poverty, leaning 
against a tree on the Battery, and admiring the ladies.' pp. 87—89. 
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A well ordered village presents, on a Sunday, one of the 
most delightful images that can be contemplated by a mind 
that is either pious, benevolent, or poetical. Though it has 
often been exhibited, still it is as fresh and new as nature. 

' After riding about a dozen miles before breakfast one Sunday 
morning, we came to a village, at the end of which there was a 
little neat stone church, almost buried in a wood of lofty oaks, 
under which there was a green lawn without any underwood, It 
reminded me of an old familiar scene of early days, and also of a 
great duty ; and after breakfast we went with our good landlady 
to church. The pew was close by an open window, out of which 
you could see through the opening trees a little clear river. Far- 
ther on a broad expanse of green meadow — beyond that a far-fad- 
ing mountain — and above it a bright blue sky. What a path for 
a man's thoughts to ascend to heaven ! Nothing was heard but the 
chirping of birds, peeping sometimes into the window ; or the 
cautious footsteps of the villagers, creeping up the aisle, until the 
service commenced. 

' The hymn was sung first, and began with, ' There is a land of 
pure delight,' &c. and was sung with that plaintive simplicity we 
sometimes notice in the ballad of a country lad, of a' summer's 
evening. The appearance of the preacher was as simple as his 
discourse ; and there was nothing to mark any peculiarity, except 
a Scottish accent, that announced his parentage. There was no 
need of his proclaiming the beneficence or power of the Divinity, 
for the balmy air, the glowing sunshine, the rich and plenteous 
fields, that lay spread around as far as the eye could reach, told 
of the one; while the lofty mountains, visible in every direction, 
proclaimed the other. He left the attributes of the Deity to be 
read in his glorious works, and with simple pathos, called on his 
hearers to show their gratitude for his dispensations, by the de- 
cency, usefulness, and peacefulness, of their lives. His precepts 
denounced no innocent recreation, and I was told his example en- 
couraged no vice or irregularity — not even the besetting sin of his 
profession, pride and arrogance. He ended his discourse without 
any theatrical flourish of trumpets — without seeking to elevate the 
Saviour by placing him above Socrates or any other heathen philoso- 
pher ; and 1 believe without creating in his hearers any other 
feeling than that of a gentle quiet sentiment of devotion, not so 
high toned, but more lasting and salutary than mere enthusiasm. 
Another hymn was sung, and the audience came out of church, 
but waited on either side of the path outside the door, to shake 
hands and say how d'ye do, as is the good old country custom. 

' There was nothing certainly in all this, but what may be seen 
in almost any church, and yet it made an impression on me that 
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is still pleasing and touching in the remembrance. I don't know 
how it is,, but there is something in the repose of the country, and 
particularly in the silence and shade of deep groves,.that is allied 
to religious emotions by some inscrutable tie. Perhaps it is be- 
cause almost every object we see in the country is the work of 
Deity, and every object common to cities the work of man. 
Though we do not make the comparison consciously, yet the re- 
sult is the same ; or perhaps much more forcible, because the im- 
pression is that of feeling, rather than of reasoning.' vol. 2, pp. 
82—85. 

Though we have already made pretty free with our author's 
book in our extracts, yet we will take the liberty of making 
one more. 

< One summer evening, when the mild air, the purple light, the 
green earth and the blue sky, all seemed to invite to peace and 
repose, the batteauman fastened his boat to the stump of a tree, 
lighted his fire to broil his bacon, and began to sing that famous 
song of ' The opossum up the gum-tree.' By and by a west coun- 
try wagoner chanced to come jingling his bells that way, and 
stopping his wagon, unhooked his horses, carried them round to the 
little trough at the back of his vehicle, gave them some shorts, sat 
himself down at the top of the bank, below which the battauman 
was sitting in his boat, and began to whistle ' The battauman 
robb'd the old woman's hen-roost.' The batteauman cocked up 
his eye at the wagoner, and the wagoner looking askance down 
on the batteauman, took a chew of tobacco with a leer that was 
particularly irritating. The batteauman drew out his whisky bot- 
tle, took a drink, and put the cork in again, at the same time 
thrusting his tongue in his cheek in a manner not to be borne. The 
-wagoner flapped his hands against his hips, and crowed like a 
cock ; the batteauman curved his neck, and neighed like a horse. 
Being, however, men of rather phlegmatic habits, they kept their 
tempers so far as not to come to blows just then. In a few min- 
utes the wagoner swore ' he had the handsomest sweetheart of 
any man in all Greenbriar.' The batteauman jumped up in a 
passion, but sat down again, and took a drink. In a few minutes 
the wagoner swore ' he had the finest horse of any man in a hun- 
dred macs.' The batteauman bounced up, pulled the waistband 
of of his trowsers, took another drink, and bounced down again. 
A minute after the wagoner swore * he had a better rifle than any 
man that ever wore a blue jacket.' This was too much — for the 
batteauman wore a jacket of that colour, and of course this 
amounted to a personal insult. Besides, to attack a man's rifle ! 
He could have borne any reflection on his sweetheart, or his horse j 
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but to touch his rifle, was to touch his houour. Off went the blue 
jacket ; the batteauman scrambled up the bank, and a set-to com- 
menced, that ended in the total discomfiture of the wagoner, 
with the loss of three of bis grinders, and the gain of ' divers black 
and bloody bruises,' as honest Lithgow says. The batteauman 
waited till the moon rose, when he went whistling down the 
stream to carry the news of his victory to Old Potomac ; and the 
poor wagoner went ' to take the law,' as a man says, when the 
law is about to take him.' ii. vol. pp. 90 — 92. 

It will be perceived by the preceding extracts that the wri- 
ter hits off characters very happily and gives same fine de- 
scriptions and narrations. These indeed constitute all the ex- 
cellence of his book ; but they are frequently half spoiled by 
the intermixture of insipid puns, flat witticisms, and degrading 
and impertinent allusions to the classicks and to distinguished 
characters. Of these we have given some examples and might 
add many others. Thus the Barons of "William the conquer- 
or's time are said to have had more manors than manners; Ed- 
mund Burke is mentioned by the name of Neddij Burke ; and 
in another place, « the fog was so thick, that I am credibly in- 
formed a west country wagoner, in crossing over the Blue 
Ridge, ran plump into the face of the blessed sun, and gave him 
a sore bruise. This explains the veritable cause of the spot 
which has given so much uneasiness, as I perceive, to the su- 
pervisors of that glorious luminary.' ii. vol. p. 67. We know 
not whether this and a great deal more of the same sort is of 
the author's own invention, but whether it is or not, it seems 
to us, if it raise a laugh at all, it is likely to be at his expense. 

The writer of these letters is, as has already been intimated, 
a vehement enemy of imitation ; he sometimes waxes more 
earnest and serious than is befitting for such a droll, and 
becomes downright angry with our ladies for copying the 
French and English fashions of dress, and our authors for 
Adopting their modes of thinking. He would probably rec- 
ommend to us the example of the Chinese, who are indepen- 
dent enough to wear shoes and caps of their own invention, the 
European fashions notwithstanding, or of the Wandering 
Arabs, who, according to Capt. Riley, have a literature of their 
own, and regard that of >the other nations, as well as every 
"thing else belonging to them, with contempt As for our ladies 
we will leave them to the writer's mercy, even at the hazard 
of having our not standing by them attributed to our profes- 
sional moroseness, and if anv of them should freeze tbeir el- 
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bows, they must submit to the mortification of being reminded 
by him, that he forewarned them, and in so plain a case that 
no one contradicted him. Leaving our modes of dress then, 
we will say a word concerning our modes of thinking, in regard 
to which it seems to us that of all nations composing what we 
call the civilized world or Christendom, we Americans are the 
least inclined to a stupid imitation of our predecessors, or a 
blind adoption of the habits and practices of other nations. It 
is true that some of our countrymen, who have happened to be 
abroad or read only of what is thought and done abroad, and 
who do not look into things very deeply, refer every thing 
that is done here to some cause in Europe, and judge of every 
thing that is seen here by some foreign standard. Thus a lit- 
tle while ago many persons of one political party could tell 
who of the other had a pension in English gold, and many of 
this other could tell who of the first carried on a personal cor- 
respondence with Buonaparte. Thus in matters of taste, some 
persons cannot proceed a step except by the way of Europe ; 
if you look at the head of a ship where is a figure of a Gre- 
cian goddess, or an Indian carved in wood for twenty five dol- 
lars, some knowing connoisseur will tell you how inferiour it 
is to the Belvedere Apollo ; if you examine a landscape, rep- 
resenting a water-fall, a grove, and a village, with half a doz- 
en cattle in the foreground, he will thereupon instruct you 
concerning the gallery of paintings in the Louvre $ he can 
never pass a congregational meetinghouse without saying a 
word of St. Peter's at Rome, and as for natural scenery, it is 
enough for him to know and inform you, that the green is not 
English. So some persons are wonderfully wise and well in- 
formed in Europe, though at home one migh f . mistake them 
for men of quite ordinary capacity and intelligence ; they do 
not understand the affairs that are transacted about them, or 
in which they themselves arc concerned, remarkably well ; 
but they penetrate into the secret of every thing in Europe, 
and not only know what will happen there for a century to 
come, and how past events have been brought about as they 
actually happened, but also how they ought, in some instan- 
ces, to have turned out altogether differently from what they 
have. Thus one will demonstrate to you how the English 
ought not, according to the rules of victory and defeat, to have 
taken St. Sebastians in Spain, and how Buonaparte actually 
gained the battle of Waterloo, but made a blunder afterwards 
in running away and leaving his victory behind to the enemy. 
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There have been, and still are, people in this country who 
judge and reason after this fashion, who understand what is 
about them only by what they know of things a thousand 
miles off, and who discourse most wisely upon those things, 
concerning which there is the least means of information. But 
this is by no means a characteristick of our people ; on the 
contrary, they are remarkable for thinking and acting without 
any excessive deference for precedent and authority, and for 
judging of things from what they know of them and from ex- 
perience, rather than from what they fancy they know of other 
nations and other ages. They are versatile, inventive, and ready 
to adopt whatever is better than the.past or the present. This 
leads them into some useless and even hurtful novelties 5 but this 
is the fate of every people who are enterpiising for improvement. 
Our commerce and our literature bring us into close contact 
with two nations, the English and French, — particularly with 
the former, — both of which are far in advance of us, in many of 
the arts and elegancies of life, and in much that makes an in- 
individual happy and a nation glorious. It has been by imi- 
tating each other's arts and improvements, that nations have 
advanced in civilization to their present pitch j France has 
learned musick, and painting, and sculpture from the Italians, 
and has attempted to learn political rights and interests from 
the English — the English have taken their dress, many of 
their useful and ornamental arts, and their tacticks from* the 
French. It is for us to learn from both, beginning with imi- 
tating judiciously, and proceeding to rival and excel them, if 
we can. But this we never can do by setting up for our- 
selves entirely, and affecting to have a way in every thing that 
is wholly original and peculiar to ourselves ; of which, howev- 
er, we are in no great danger, as the good sense of our people 
sufficiently secures us against it. 

There is no subject, upon which the writer of these letters 
dwells with more zeal, than upon the Quarterly Review. He 
does hot speak of that work but with great indignation. There 
certainly have been much abuse and slander of this country in 
some articles of that Review, the authors of which seem to 
have more hatred, than knowledge of us. But after all, the 
United States seem to go on very well, notwithstanding the 
Quarterly Review ; — we are sufficiently prosperous at home 
and respected abroad, and if Mr. Gifford, or some one of his 
associates, should every quarter give an article to the publick 
written in the same spirit as that on Inchiquin's Letters, the 
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happiness, reputation and dignity of this country, would not 
probably be much affected by his labours. It is not there- 
fore worth while for. us to get into a rage in defence of our na- 
tional character against the attacks of these gentlemen. It is 
hardly worthy of the dignity of the country to vindicate it by 
falling upon Mr. Gifford with personal abuse, and attempting to 
show that his own character is worse than that he has attribut- 
ed to the people of this country, and predicting that he will at 
last be hanged. 

On the whole, our general impression, concerning these let- 
ters from the south, is, that as far as they are made ur> of de- 
scriptions, sketches of character, and narrations, they are 
very amusing, pleasant reading, always excepting however the 
mawkish drollery with which these, as well as the rest of the 
work, are more or less dashed ; and that in other respects the 
performance has very little merit ; — it is meagre of informa- 
tion, the wit is in general poor, and the opinions and specula- 
tions are the result of superficial thinking. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



Translation of a fragment of Simonides. 

The night winds howl'd — the billows daslrd 

Against the tossing chest ;— 
Danae, to her broken heart, 

Her slumbering infant prest. 

My little child — in tears she said — 

To wake and weep is mine ; 
But thou canst sleep — thou dost not know 

Thy mother's lot, and thine. 

The moon is up, the moon beams smile, 

And tremble on the main ; 
But dark, within my floating cell, 

To me they smile in vain. 

Thy folded mantle wraps thee warm, 

And thy long locks are dry ; 
Thou dost not hear the shrieking gust. 

Nor breakers booming high. 
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Days entirely or chiefly fair 18 
do do- do. cloudy 12 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. S. W. 14 
— N. W. 13— N. E. 9— W. 4— N. 3— S. 3. 

The Cirro-stratus has been the predominant form of the clouds, 
often accompanied with the JVimbus or Stratus. 



Erbata. — p. 313, read ' to organize the militia and put the colony in a 
state of defence* — p 3ir, line 9, for 'resemblance' read * semblance' — 
line 3, from the bottom, for ' souis* read ' soul' — p. 323, line 9, for ' name' 
read ' names' — p. 360, line 32, for « corrections' read ' correctness' — p. 379, 
line 11, for ' same' read ' some.' 



